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public expenditure, and consequently inflation will result,    Vichy
is henceforth caught up in the vicious spiral.
i. THE RISE IN PRICES
In an article of May 26, 1941 (France* "French Economy"), the
author says that " the well-known phenomena that go with internal
depreciation of the currency unit, that is to say the unrestrained
rise of prices, have not been produced," and from this he infers
the effectiveness of the measures adopted. This agrees with the
statements of the Pariser Zeitung (April 16, 1941)$ according to
which the price levels had risen to only 118 in May 1940 and 125
in November 1940, taking those of September i, 1939, at 100.
But this is not in accordance with -the actual facts.
And first of all we must refrain from imagining that the officially
controlled prices have any real validity; they mean no more than
the official rates of exchange. Any one who tries to dispose of
French francs abroad will not find a buyer unless he is willing to
accept a third or a quarter of the official rate.
It is just the same with internal prices. Official prices are the
prices at which consumers can theoretically procure goods, but to
make these prices a reality it would also be essential that the goods
should be procurable. Now in actual practice it is possible to
buy at official prices only rationed goods to the limited maximum
quantity obtainable on the cards. For unrationed goods con-
sumers have to submit to the demands of the sellers, and a fortiori
the same holds good with regard to goods they may try to buy in
excess of their rations. Thus there are on the one hand official
rates of limited application, and on the other real prices that are
very much higher.
Official prices are themselves substantially increased. Why is
this?
With regard to industrial products the reason is very simple.
Prices are fixed on the proposals of the Organizing Committees or
the allocating authorities, that is to say, of the people directly
interested. Their altruism in the cause of the ' National Revolu-
tion* does not go so far as to make them forget their own interests;
the absence of foreign competition furthermore allows them to
indulge in any sort of fancy.
With regard to agricultural produce a number of considerations
come into play. The most important of these is the passion for
gain that has always characterized the peasant. The farmer, who
keeps no regular accounts and who usually works with no other
helpers than the members of his family, can easily hide part of his
produce and hoard it away. He would rather lose his stocks